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for our imagination ignores the last transformation, and gives him back to us as he was. Yet Dickens' mistake harms Micawber, as Shakespeare's, marvellous as it is, harms Falstaff. Our imagination gives us back Falstaff, too, as he lived, in spite of the pathos of the death scene. His death is less a part of his life than a term set to it; and the shadow that mortality casts back upon him is so imperceptible that he seems as unthreatened by it as Uncle Toby, or Mr Collins, who do not die at all. We know that like these he will always exist, and always be the same. This, then, is the mark of all the principal creations of the character novelist; it is of their life, and of that alone, that we are aware, not of their life and death, not of that double fate which colours all dramatic figures. The true character seems to exist equally in* all time, and untouched by time. Vanity Fair is no more a picture of Victorian society than of society itself; it does not show us only how people lived in Victoria's reign, but how people live in civilised society. It can justly, therefore, be called a picture of life or of manners; but the definition does not apply to the other divisions of the novel. The